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f A r HISTORY 
i 
ECCLESIASTICAL OPPRESSIONS, 


is [ HE ſolicitude of many, to be poſſeſſed ofa view of the proceedings | 
in the ſtates of Vermont and New-Hampliire, as to the church land, has 
led the writer of this to preſent it to the public, in the form of a pamphlet. 


He is alſo prompted to the taſk, in order to remove the miſinformation Þ} 


which has deluded ſome, and to inform the candid and upright : He truſts 
that his teſtimony will not want the aid of his declaring, that he has been 
intimately acquainted with the ſubje& for thirty years, and has refided 
chiefly for <welve years paſt amidſt thoſe ſtates and thoſe lands. 
Before the late revolution in America, and while the lands north of Maſs } 
ſachuſetts were chiefly uninhabited, thoſe territories now called Ne w- 
Hampſhire and Vermont, were granted away by the then government, by 
valid charters, In the uſes to which the. lands were aſſigned, four rights 
conſiſting of three hundred acres each, were reſerved in the reſpective 
townſhips for public uſes. One of theſe was for a ſchool, a ſecond, for 
the firſt miniſter who ſhould ſettle in thoſe new townſhips—a third, for 
the ſociety in London, for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, and a 
fourth, as a glebe, for the perpetual benefit of miniſters in communion of 
the church of England. : 3 3 
Theſe reſpective rights were ſurveyed accordingly, and alloted to their 
particular uſes. But the leading patentees, in apportioning lots to their 
reſpective proprietors, named in the charters, exchanged thoſe aſſigned, 
to abſent men, unrepreſented ſchools, miniſters and eccleſiaſtical bodies, J 
for hots of leſs value, which had fallen to themſelves in dividing th 
Thus the value of the public rights was leſſened in the beginning. The 
ſchool and firſt minſter's right, indeed found ſome to defend them, but 
treſſpaſs and ſpoil were conſtantly committed upon the church lots. 
Many of thoſe apportioned to the ſchools were fold, and thereby the 
property devoted to the educating of children, was rendered of little valus |} 
in many places, in order to promote ſome private man's advantage. 
The lots aſſigned to the firſt miniſters who ſhould ſettle in theſe town- Þ} 
ſhips, have almoſt totally fallen into the hands of the congregatlonal mi- 
niſters, as their property in fee, During the war, many of this order 
removed from Connecticut and Maſſachuſetts into New-Hampſhire and 
Vermont. They readily accepted the invitations to ſettle, and ſecured. 


— 


( SS 


theſe lots to themſelves, by the accuſtomed formalities, pointed out by law 


and uſage in theſe ſtates. As the people were poor and the ſettlemens new, 


Poverty on their part cauſed contentions between the miniſters and people, 
as to their ſalaries. The doctrines and diſcipline of the miniſters were 
_ offenſive. The miniſters would not relax, and reſigned their places or ob- 


tained diſmiſſions from their eccleſiaſtical councils, which introduced them 
into other parifies.—By-this management of the miniſters and councils, 
ſome of the former obtained a ſecond and third right, and thus became 
rich and influential. Deſerting their functions, they became indepen+ 
dent farmers, land jobers, juſtices, judges, military men, and lawyers. _ 

In the courſe of twenty years, that part of ſo extenſive a property for 


ſupporting a religion, has been totally loit, from the avarice and want of 
diſintereſtedneſs and prudence on the part of the miniſters. _ 


In but few inſtances has it been the means of effecting any real good, 
in planting, or maintaining religious inſtitutions. The feuds and lawiuis, 
between miniſters and people have totally abſorbed all benefit, and the ex- 


pences upon the people in conſequence of theſe altercations have exceed- 
ed the value of the lands. 


Thus a double loſs has accrued to them, and 
the liberal deſigns of their government were defeated as to planting re- 
ligion. | NN. ch | „ ee 


The clergy who emigrated thither, were chiefly of the ſet called Ed- 


wardeans. Ethan Allen and other Deiſts, oppoſed the clergy and the 
| chriſtian religion, from hatred to the doctrines which this ſect taught, the 
| tyrannmical diicipline which it had adopted, and the bigotry which has ever 
rendered it obnoxions. VVV 2; 8 
In addition to this emigration of miniſters from Connecticut and Maſ- 

ſachuſetts, cauſed by the miniſterial lots, che people allured them into 
Vermont and New-Hampſhire, that a pretexüömight be afforded from the 
effects and zeal to gain miniſters to lead the legiſlature to grant them laws 


for levying taxes upon non reſident's lands, in order to build meeting-hou- 
ſes, and pay the enormous expence attending the ſettling and ordaining of 


aà congregational miniſter, 


* 


had been fully improved as a pretext, b 
for the ſupporting of religion, they had only gained lucrative advantages 
for the ſpeculators and fraudulent enactors of ſuch las. : 
Io ſhut the kingdom of Heaven more effectually againſt men, the Ed- 
_ vardeans had excluded infants from baptitm, becauſe one or both of their 
| Parents were not members in full communion. Theſe children and their 
parents generally became Deitts, 2 FN 


B y this project and device, the people ſecured the lands of private per- 


ſions to themſelves, out of the property of widows, orphans, & their fellow- 
Citizens, whoſe circumſtances were injured by war. 


no influence in reſtraining ſuch fraudulent practices. 


Obliquy and reproach however were brought upon the miniſters ;— 


many were diſmiſſed, and the meeting- houſes tell into decay; after they 


_ To render the condition of the people more deplorable, and the pro- 


greſs of religion leſs effectual, the divines in the counties of Litchfield 
| and Berkehire oppoſed actively and obſtinately the introduction of any 
| Other miniſters into Vermont, than the Edwardeans. ION a 


Such candidates as were not of their party were treated with neglect 


by doctor Weſt, of Stockbridge, and others, who reſide on the way into 


Piety and pity had 


which, under a ſhew of regard 


8 


Vermont, from Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut. They would not give 


them letters or teſtimonials to introduce ſuch into pariſhes, who did not 
follow the polemic divinity, or ſupport the uſurping and ambitious deſigns 
of the Edwardeans. This ſect have ſought for many years to obtain the 
ſway in church and ſtate, and have but too well ſucceeded by means of 
ſchool divinity, and a power they have gained by attempts to monopo- 
lize the educatiou of youth into their hands. „ 
Dartmouth college, on the river Connecticut, in a central ſituation be- 
tween Vermont and New-Hampſhire, connived at the Edwardean doc- . 
trines, diſcipline and deſigns, under the expectation of pecuniary aid from 
the party, which was not obtained. It was in part foſtered by them, for 
the purpoſe of gratifying the ambition and avarice of thoſe who withed to 
obtain the church lands for their ſect, and lucrative purchaſers and politi- 
cal power for their lay adherents. I „„ adv | ns 
Endleſs were the confuſions which reſulted from their efforts to reduce 


the people to Edwar bean rules. It may with great juftice be ſaid, that in 
no inſtance did perfect harmony or proſperity attend the ſettlement of a mi- 
niſter. The obtaining of miniſterial lots, building meeting-houſes, and 
ſelling non- reſident's lands to pay the expence incurred by iuch men and 
ſuch meaſures, had too large a ſhare in leading the people to form congre- 
gations not to be ſeen and reſiſted, when it was too late to amend, _ 
From hence, in part it is, that the religious affairs of Vermont are in ſo 
deplorable a condition as at preſent ; taught to believe that the chritiian re- 
ligion was good and true, a large majority of the people, conſientiouſy 
withed to enjoy and provide for the ſupport of its inſtitutions. Bat they 
had not abandoned that ini Bos, ion which has attempted by 


war, ſacrilege, polimic divinit iſms, diviſions and parties about religi- 
on, to obtain power and riches for the great men and miniſters. - : 
That the repreſentation of the ruinous condition of religion in Vermont, 
may not appear to be exagerated, we have to recur to facts of general no- 
toriety. Complaints of the deſolate ſtate of Vermont reached Connecti- 
cut. The people were repreſented as © ſheep without a ſhepherd.” The 
intelligence was gladly received, as it gave an occaſion, for certain ambi- 
tious laymen and eccleſiaſtics to gain vogue, by intereſting themſelves to 


provide for preaching in that ſtate, and thus to gain greater ſway and 2 


controul over its concerns of every kind, in order to obtain applauſe and 
favors for ſome in Connecticut. | 2 i 


* 


The deſolations of Vermont were depicted in plaintive terms—prayed _ 3 | 


and preached in public and private, in order to rouſe the attention, ex- 
pand the hearts, and open the purſes of the credulous and unwary. The 
legiſlature granted a brief to collect money. Miſſionaries made ſhort and 
rapid excurſions, for which they were liberally rewarded, But their er- 
rand was offenſive, excited ridicule and did much harm. Public ſtrictures 
upon the deſign and execution of theſe errands were made in the newipa- 
pers, and. the object was relinquiſhed in conſequence on the part of Con- 
nein 8 „ „ 
Aſter the late peace * influence ot the clergy was loſt. War had not 
promoted Godlineſs. The trumpet was laid aſide in pulpits, and plow- 
thares and pruning-hooks were needfal,. rather than inflamatory addreſſes 
$0 God or his people in religious aſſemblies, e 


= 
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the emigrants into Vermont from the ſtates of Connecticut and Maſſachu- 


a party by whoſe votes he might gain promotion and popular power. 
None gave way; to reſign an argument among ſueh diſputants, was to 
A2ive up infallibility and influence, Each had gained the truth and illu- 


be right. Many arrogantly and profanely pretended that they had re- 
cCeived their light a knowledge by immediate inſpirations and divine 
communications from above. Contraffed divinity engrofles a principal 
part of the entertainment or employment in taverns and other public cir- 
cles, in Vermont and the northern and eaſtern ſtates, From this impro- 
per introduction of religion into mixed companies, ſuch diſputants have 
gained influence and reputation as pious. men among the bigotted and 

_ credulous ; but a more baneful effect is, that by this want of reverence, 
this familiar treatment of ſo important a concern, religion is degraded 
and wounded by its own profeflors, Every ſubtilty and ſophiſtry in ar- 
gument, every effort at ridicule, ſatire and ribaldry take place almoſt 


invariably from theſe public diſcuſſions: The evil does not end here.— 


The triumph of the victor and chagrine of the vanquiſhed excite coolneſs, 
rancour and malice with each other, which extends into their families, 
among their relations, into ſocial circles, neighbourhoods, pariſhes and 
towns. New-England has always been diſturbed in its religious and po- 
litical affairs, by this adherence to ſchool divinity. It is efteemed as the 
eftcnce of chriflanky,. . IR: „„ 
In this way religion is debaſed in Vermont and humbled in the duſt. 
No part of North America can exhibit a more deplorable picture. 
Benevolence, candor and forbearance have been trampled under foot 


in conſequence of this rage for controverſy, joined to injuſtice done to in- 


dividuals, and ſpoil committed upon property reſerved for religious uſes, 
ander % charters. EEE oo on ea, gs 
Fewagreeing in the moſt effential articles, they could not unite in eſta- 
bliſning manifters and forming congregations after the opportunity to 
aàmaſs property by the fraudulent practices above deſcribed in the caule of 
their religion, or what they had adopted as ſuch. The accuſtomed laxa- 
tions for maintaining of chriſtianity, were obnoxious, unpopular and ob- 
ſolete, when wealth was no longer to be obtained under its ſtandard. _ 


| Great exertions were made at the firſt planting of Vermont to make the 


_ emigrants ſubſervient to the congregational or independent ſects. 

All others were negle&ed and abuſed, that none but the true Puritan 
Iſraelites might reſide there, leſt they ſhould reſiſt the opinions, diſcipline, 
and politics of the clergy, who were purſuing their favorite plan by war, 
ſtratagem and ſacrilege, to reduce all to Edwardeaniſm, or what is more 
properly ſtiled and known by Illuminatiſm.— That union of church and 
| fate, of religion and politics, of rich lay men and eccleſiaſtics who with 
10 deſtroy every religion and government which do not accord with 

their ambition and wuhes, or purſue their deluſions. 3 
"The firſt emigrants into Vermont were a ſet of hardy enterpriſing land 
ſpeculators. Among them were ſome who retired to that region from ad- 


© Habituated to contemplate and diſcuſs the controverted divinity taught | 
in the the college, and from the pulpits in Connecticut. Collected from 
various parts of the country, under different champions, each of 


ſetts, became a ſtickler for his own tenets, in order to gain ſway and enliſt | 


- mination, His feelings and experiences confirmed him in them he muſt | 
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Neerſe 5 at home. Theſe were followed by others who were 


or diſhoneſt, who improved the opportunity afforded in that uncultivated 


region, to gain lands by treſpaſſes ;—To give them a title by an abuſed 


Pre-occupency, laws were enacted by their firſt legiſlatures, after they aſ- 


ſumed juriſdiction as an independent ſtate. 


With theſe diſadvantages we need not fay that the efforts to build meet- 
ing-houſes and ſettle miuiſters were of no avail. To obtain rewards as 
agents and contractors, for erecting theſe houſes, to gain contributions 
abroad, and aid from England and Scotland to aſſiſt their plans to culti- 


vate literature, many united in the arrangements. Diſintereſtedneſs and 
integrity were too generally Ws 0 A The property aſſigned for pub- 


ic uſes did not anſwer the purpoſes which were originally expected. Lax - 
neſs, deiſm, and diſurion in religion took placde. . 
A new expedient was projected to gain miſſionaries, books and aid from 
other ftates. The firſt efforts were but roo ſucceſsful. The miſſionaries 
viſited them. Curioſity opened the ears of the people to hear the paſtoral 
letter from Connecticut. e . 
Some were alarmed for their religious and political liberties, as the de- 
ſigns of Edwardeans in this particular were too obvious to be miſtaken or to 
paſs unnoticed. Others hoped that confuſions in governmeat would open 


the way into Canada, This was more probable, as the Edwardeans were 


buſy about the millenium and concerts of prayer which were directed againſt 
Roman Catholics. The Epiſcopalians and baptiſts, alſo retained a lively 
remembrance of the perſecutions which they had endured in Maſſachu- 
ſetts and Connecticut, previous to their removal into Vermont. The ty- 
rannical taxations, and conſequent impriſonments of many who would 


believed nor followed, were not forgotten. —The combinations againſt the 
Romam Catholics, that they might not be tolerated in Canada, and the 
confederacy againſt the Epiſcopalians to prevent their having a valid 


Epiſcopacy were in remembrance alſo. 


The Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, and Methodiſts were convinced from many 
facts, that the Edwardeans wiſhed to extend their tyrannies into Vermont, 
and to increaſe their numbers and ſtrengthen their power through the 
United States by 220 means. ß 
Some of the miſſionaries tranſacted private buſineſs, concerning lands, 
and ſolicitouſſy enquired the value of ſuch at large. —Many of thoſe who 
viſited the interior parts of the ſtate of New-York upon the ſame errand, 
having accumulated a ſum of money and gained needful intelligence as to 
lucrative purchaſes in ſtore, abandoned the clerical function and became 
land- jobbers and ſpeculators. 3 5 2 
The miſſiogaries were ridiculed every where, and returned home with 
ſorrow. The mortification, ſpleen and hy pocondria, could not invent a tale 
like their model Brainard, whoſe book th ey had re printed to open the 
hearts and purſes of their followers and gain the confidence of their flocks ; 
a book as diſſimilar from Apoſtolic, or otherwiſe 'prydent and ſucceſsful” 
miſſions, as can be preſerved in any chriſtian country. Re-printing of it 
has done much damage, becauſe it inſpired many with an itch for poli- 
tical, enthuſiaſtic and unſucceſsful efforts to eſtabliſh a party who with to 
deſtroy our religious liberties and univerſal toleration, and to force their 
creeds upon reluctant conſcience, © . - 


not be compelled under the ſanction of law to ſupport ſyſtems they neither 


ee 
Expoſed to obliquy and remarks, the miſſionaries publiſhed their 


Journals. The then governor of the ſtate, aw7h dificulty procured a vote 


of the council by his caſting voice to thank the clergy for their benevo- 
| lent. deſigns. 'This made a conſpicuous figure in the printed reports at 
home, but was ridiculed in Vermont. 3 1 0 I 
It was paſſed during the fame ſeſſion in which Ira Allen, eſq. backed by 
Yome men high in office under that ſtate, and in the national government, 
obtained a ſeizure of the church lands. Theſe men wiſhed to become po- 
pular in order to ſecure governmental favors and feats in congreſs. The) 
had already acquired conſequence by their adherence to Edwardeaniſm, 
or Iluminatilm, and had not prudence, diſcretion and moderation ſuffici- 
ent to reſtrain them from arguing and cabaling againſt Epiſcopalians, 
Baptiſt and Methodiſt. The religion moſt of them profeſſed they had de- 
baſed to the purpoſes of ambition and avarice. Not duly reverencing their 
. own, they could not be expected to be tender and forbearing to others 
The independence of Vermont and its laws and policy had gained them 


place, favor and property, and they hoped to retain what they already 


had acquired, and to gain more by encouraging ſacrilege and reſtleſs bi- 
gots, General Allen's too eager graſpings after wealth and lands had 


_ embarraſſed him. Poſſeſſed of the largeſt tracts in Vermont, he yet ſought 


for an opportunity by craft or war to gain more in Canada, as his ſubſe. | 
":-- quent conduct has ene e 


The globe would not afford acres ſufficient to ſatisfy his propenſity.— us 
In his efforts to obtain a college in Burlington, on lake Champlain, he 


had promiſed a large donation in lands. And, to make further proviſion |} 
In order to enhance the value of thoſe he aiready owned in Burlington, by | 
obtaining a college to be erected there, he led in the petition for the church 
lands His craft and deſigns were defeated as to himſelf and his inte reſt- 


ed mercenery views, and the lands were aſſigned for other purpoſes. After 


which he confeſſed he would not have brought the petition if he could 


\ have imagined the college would not have obtained the property. Foil- 
ed in this, he ſent his nephew to London with other errands to purchaſe 
the lands upon credit of the ſociety, for proaogatin g the goſpel in fo- 
reign parts, as they were held in part by that body according to our laws. 
Similar was general Allen's effort, after his own late arrival in London. 
But due notice had been forwarded in ſeaſon, and the ſociety's ſervants were 
The Edwardeans or Illuminati had ſquandered, as is above related, the 
lands they might legally poſſeſs for their own miniſters, and bigotry, into- 
lerance and avarice prompted them on to make ſpoil of thoſe of the church. 
_ Planting religion did not d ictate ſuch proceedings, becauſe they are di- 


realy oppoſed to its precepts. Preſerving law, order, mutual confidence 


good will and brotherly love among chriſtians at large, had no ſhare in 
_ theſe tranſactions. The ſeizure was obtained by men addicted to intem- 


perance, bigotry and intolerance. A group of vices which generally 


meet together in the deſigns of malice and frowardneſs. 


During theſe proceedings, even while we were a branch of the Britiſh 


empire, efforts were made on the part of Epiſcopalians, by their bounty 


and ſervices, to protect and introduce univerſal toleration, accompanied 
with learning and piety, into thoſe uncultivated regions. A miſſion was 


eſtabliſhed, and religious tracts were circulated gratis, upon all the ſub- 


— 
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lime and intereſting ſubjects of chriſtianity. A charter and donations 
were beſtowed for founding a college, in order to rear miniſters. A divi- 
nity library was alſo given for the uſe of divinity ſtudents in that inſtitu» 
tion. After the breaking out of war, and our declaration of indepen- 
dence, the Epiſcopalians to the utmoſt in their power, ſought to preſerve 
the lands for the purpoſes of religion. Since the revolution and late 
peace they have formed congregations. and ſupported mintiters, 'Theſe 
exertions were encreaſing, and the people were collecting into religious or- 
der in their pariſnes, under the adminiſtration of the Epiſcopal clergy.— 
Both miniſters and people were making great ſacrifices of their time, cures 
and property, to provide for the religious inſtitution of themſelves and 
their families; joined to the regular worſhip of God, and obſervance of 
the ſabbath, ſacraments, piety, morality, and proſperity of che church and 
chriſtians at large. FF 1 


They alſo obtained the opinions of the moſt diſtinguiſhed lawyers ia | 


New-York and elſewhere, as to the title of the church to thoſe lands. To 


leave no honorable meaſure unactempted—to put religion upon its proper, 


ſtable and dignified ſtation, they, in conformity to the opinion and advice 


of pious, learned, and prudent clergymen and lawyers, in other ſtares, . 


ſought to procure the ſuperintendance of a biſhop, that they might enjoy 
the benefit and bleſſing of his labors, be united with the chriſtian church 
by firmer bonds, fave the property of the church from the attempts of the 
ſacrilegious, and preſerve it for poſterity, and the maintainance of true re- 
oo Oo, ooo of oy Ee: „ ; 


The Epiſcopalians were aſſociated together as a convention and as con= © 


gregations,—elected a biſhop, and applied to the general conventior for 

his conſecration. They made every noble, upright, and conſcientious - 
and prudent arrangement in their power, to bring the lands into uſe for 
the ſupport of religion, and relief of the people, from the clamors againſt 


ſupporting miniſters by taxation. The lands were very generally under | ; 


cultivation, and the tenants and treſpaſſers were fully able to pay a rent for 
the enjoyment and uſe. No ſeverity was attempted, complained of, 


or ſuſpected. The Epiſcopal clergy endured many hardſhips, were in- 9 


duſtrious, indefatigable, and diſintereſted in their efforts to promote pie - 
ty and place religion on a venerable foundation. They obtained every 
poſſible information from their ſuperiors, brethren and friends, as to their 
rights, and modeſtly ſtated their condition, and the projects of the foes 

who wiſhed to make wanton ſpoil upon the lands of the churen. 


To their aſtoniſhment however they ſaw general Allen and certain gen. 


tlemen and lawyers in Vermont, lead the legillature to a ſeizure and 


confiſcation. 9 8 8 5 007 
The following letter to gen. Waſhington, publiſhed at the requeſt of many 
of America's beſt citizens and moſt . diſtinguiſned leaders, affords a ſhort but 
accurate ſtatement of that tranſaction. It has been circulated through 
the ſtates. It was publiſhed as a prelude to the opening of the ſubject of „ 
eccleſiaſtical oppreſſions, which have generally taken place, by Illuminati: 
influence throughout the ſtajes, ſince 7 year 1775. FED 4 
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wholecharch. . _ DE Fo 8 | 1 
Ihe generals and other officers of the late army the ſlain veteran 
and ſuffering citizen, have thus been made the means of wreſting a pro- 
perty from us, which religion, liberty, law, honor and juſtice forbid eve“ 


PPP 


640) 


1 Dartmouth College, December 22d, 1794. 

* The event which our church had good reaſon to expect, for many 

years, has taken place. 3 33 
The legiſlature of Vermont, at their laſt ſeſſion, converted our glebes 


to other uſes, than they were appropriated to by ancient grants and char- 
ters. The lands of the ſociety in London, for propagating the goſpel, 


are alſo ſeized upon as confiſcate. The pretext for this is, that by the 
operation of the late treaty of peace, and the law of nature and nations, 


The tate. wo | VVV 

* Ira Allen, eſq. introduced the meafure by petition, from the truſtees 
of the New College, for a conveyance of the ſociety's lands, to that inſti: 
tution. His object was to enhance the value of the ſettlement of Burling- 


tion on Lake Champlain, of which he is chief proprietor, by building a 
ſeat of learning and providing a revenue for it, from this property of the 


ſociety. Theſe truſtees are compoſed of the governor of the ſtate, and 


the {peaker of the houſe of aſſembly for the time being, of the preſent 


diſtrict judge —one of the judges of the ſuperior court, and ſeveral other 


laymen, joined with miniſters of religion, from three denominations. 


The Epiſcopal clergyman however was not conſulted upon the de- 


ſigned petition, although he is brother to the governor, and reſides at the 


diſtance of enly a few miles from the governor, Mr. Allen and Mr. Hiich- 


cock, the diſtrict judge. 


„Doctor Williams, now miniſter of Rutland, and formerly a profeſſor 


Hiſtory of Vermont, may be ſaid to be the father of theſe meaſures. He 


was offended, becauſe we would not make him our biſhop. - His friends 


held him up, as a candidate for the preſident's chair, in the New College. 


Mr. Allen, by the independence and grants of Vermont, became 
poſſeſſed of extenſive tracts of land. He has neglected to aſſign us our 
glebes in ſome towns, in which he is largely intereſted, until we conſidered 


* ourſelves bound to make a {mall purſe,” to enable one of our congregations, 
to ſue for. its right in that townſhip. The action, however, was not com- 
menced. 5 = e 


« Public officers, and men enriched by revolution, and places in the 


national and ftate governments, have effected a perverſion of our glebes, 
in a ſtate which obſerved a neutrality during part of the war, and was too 
: feeble to render it any ſubſtantial aid. This, after eleven years peace, in 
- contradiction alſo to the opinion of able ſtateſmen and lawyers, and the 


ry man, from converting to other thay its original pſes. 


theſe lands had become forfeit, and of courſe; the property was veſted in \ 


and inſtructor in Cambridge college, and author of the Natural and Civil | 


Stephen Jacobs, eſq. (under Doctor Williams's influence) uſhered the ſeiz- 
ure of our glebes into public debate in the legiſlature, of which he was 
a member. Mr. Jacobs was lately the attorney of the diſtrict of Ver- 
ment „ | . | 


— 
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This is but part of an uniform ſyſtem, from the firſt ſettlement of A- 
merica, to deſtroy the church. 3 | | | | 
« Printed hiſtories and public papers confirm this idea A new injury 
is intended to be added to thoſe formerly done, by the legiſlatures of 
Maſſachuſetts, New-Hampſhire and Connecticut, aided by the gover- 
nors, and the political, civil, and military influence of preſidents Lang- 
don, Stiles, Willard, Wheelock, and the colleges and clergy of New- 
JJ... ou Ts LR 0 
The public files, authentic facts, and inconteſtible witneſſes prove 
that my charge, as to the above bodies, officers and individuals, is true. 
They have often departed from their duty as chriſtians, their honor as 
patriots, and their dignity as gentlemen, by taking public monies, and 
uſing improper inſluence in their ſtations, to inzure the church and the ſo- 


cieties of Methodiſts, Baptiſts, and others. By means of party colleges, 


unjuſt political and religious prejudices are excited againſt us; our chil- 
dren often meet with, and are expoſed to injury in the northern. ſchools 


and colleges, becauſe of our religion. | | N 
To preſent the facts which corroborate theſe charges, would be to 
write a volume. The materials are at my command. My duty calls me 
to the taſk. . 905 „ e 1 
I hoped that my reſpectful correſpondence, and the regular informa- 
tion I have given for ſeveral years, to my civil rulers who belong; to the 
church, and to my eccleſiaſtical D ee have ſaved our proper 
ty by their aid. In purſuance of that uniform conduct, which belongs to 
me in my place, while life and health permit, I lay this before your Ex- | 
cellency, for a place in your files for the inſpection of poſterity. Copies | 
of it will be ſent to the . in the ſtates for the ſame purpoſe.  _ 
% By the perſeverance of our clergy and brethren, and by our mutuahb 


exertions, we were recovering our property, which is chiefly entered up+ | 


on by treſpaſſers, and is under confiderable cultivation. Religion was 
about to extend in a more venerable degree than ever among profeſſed 
Chriſtians, who are divided and cententious on ſo ſerious a ſubject. _ | 
A plundered church, late complaining army, tumultuous inſurrecti- 
ons, and avaricious deſires to plunder the neighbouring provinces, do not 


accord with the honor and proſperity of a chriſtian nation, or men proud 


of a ſucceſsful war, an honorable peace, a good form of government, and 
fouriſhing affairs. ES 7 9 OY 


The preſent eccleſiaſtical hiftory of America, is a very exact tranſs 
cript from the hiſtory of England, after the civil wars and revolution. | 


Preſbyterianiſm, owing its power and origin to the people, will al- 
ways call the popular power to its aid. The majority wiil there dater- 

mine what is truth and right, however ignorant, avaricious, or bigot- 

ed this majority may de %%% 
Tphe clergy and churches in general are happy and uſeful in the 
provinces, while we are oppreſſed and ruined in the itates. Witneſſes to 
conſtant injury, we are ſcarcely permitted to ſpeak, or remonſtrate, in 


our defence. We are fold in an age, vainly boaſted to be an age of rea- 


ſon, into the hands of men who diſpute and revile chriſtianity. Very 
many of our foes compoſe the councils, and frame the laws of America, 


1 


* Your Excellency remains as the diſintereſted friend of religion, li- 
berty and law. May your adminiſtration be always blefled, in extending 
what is regular, and reſtoring what is right. : 
5 4 J am moſt reſpectfully, 5 7 5 
ä Four Excellency's devoted ſervant.” . . 
General Waſhington had received from the author of this letter, notih. 
cation for ſeveral years, of the deſigns and doings of a party, as to the 
church. He was requeſted not 10 az/wer the letters. They were merely 
to give him need ſul notice of the effects of war, and the integrity of pa- 


triots and clergymen, who had taken part with him, that he might not be 
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made an inſtrument, by which the chriſtian religion ſhould be betrayed 
unwarily into the hands of its foes, and thoſe who wiſhed to promote their 
private and bigoted deſigns by his valor. During the war, he gladly re- 
ceived authentic information, in every form, as to the progreſs and events 
of arms. After the eſtabliſhment of peace and government, it was cer- 
tainly a duty due from every citizen in a manly manner to explain to him 
the overt acts of a party to deſtroy religion, and liberty of conſcience. 
The writer conſidered himſelf authorized as a ſufferer by war and in the 
church, who had with numerous friends and relations been reſpectful in 
every and the higheſt degree to the commander in chief, to ſtate the op- 
preſſions himſelf and his brethren were ſubjected to. DO 
General Waſhington ſoon faw at Cambridge, the intention of a party 
to uſurp over our conſciences. The prayers of the priident of that col- 
lege, who alſo read the declaration of independence before the army, 
partook of this artful and ambitious ſpirit, and was ſo hiſtorical, ſo full 
of uncharitableneſs towards the foe, and ſo dictatorial to our army, that 
the general was frequently diſguſted. The preſident of the college and 
other clergymen conſtantly endeavoured to dictate the civil and military 
affai-s. „ j 8 
Anecdotes are repeated in the eaſtern ſtates, in proof of the efforts of 
the clergy to make the commander in chief a Cromwell. By prayers, fa- 
naticiim and the ſword, to eſtabliſh their dominion over the credulous and 

_ paſſive, ine preſident of the college was a leader in this demeanor.— 
The general was filent and polite, while the preſident was dictatorial 
and impertinent. It is allo ſaid, that general Vaſhin-ton left the Ration 
where che preſident of the coliege attended the mornin. g priyers, and at- 
tended with other cheplains, who were more mil, meek and moderate. 
Tas caution marked general Waſhington's conduct during the war, 
and has continued ſince che peace. While the governors, leg iſlators, 
and lescers in the northern and eaftern ſtates have confiatly and boldly 
ani7 ,122d upon our religious liberties, and offended againſt the laws of 
Peœadc, unity and liberty, u, means of the power, craft and afiiduity* of the 
Ver.cent and Conrecticut have conſcantly exhibited in their leaders a 
ſample of this reſtlets ipirit. Elected from the ſtate at large, as the go- 
vernor and council of Connecticut are, the influence of tlie clergy over 
the c ections has controuled the votes and deleated the upright intentions 
ot the houſe of repreſentatives very often. This was remarkably diſplay- 
ed during the adniuiſtrations of governors Huntington and Wolcott, and 
is continued now, under the {way of governor Trumbull and the preſent 
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upper houſe. We would mention the dead with eaution but, the li- 
ving are properly the ſubjets. of deſerved inveſtigation. Governor 
Trumbull—the ſecretary and companion of general .Waſhington, has 


not cheriſhed and preſerved that toleration, candor, and charity, which 


religion, and our laws enforce and recommend. He, and others connec-, 
ted with him in buſineſs, and by many ſocial ties—who have been honor- 
ed by their country with places and rewards for themſelves, their ſons, | 
relations and friends, liberally and pro fuſely, by general Waſhington, have 
been decoyed into violations of the c onſlitution of our country, and effarts 
to deſtroy our religious liberties. 5 9 


General Waſhington has been extoled in thankſgiving, faſt and electi- 
on ſermons, into a rank with Cyrus: It is to be lamented that his pow- 
er and influence had not been as great as that monarch's iu this particular, 
who preſerved the ſacred veſſels of the temple at jeruſalem for the folem-. 
nities of religion, did not ſuffer his followers to divide them among them 
ſelves, as ſome in the States have done by the church property of every | 
kind. 2 . „„ | PN 


General Waſhington, in his official ſtation, had no authority to inter- 


fere: The limits of his power as preſidlent were known and deſined. 


The opinion of the moſt eminent lawyers in New York was tranſmitted to 
him in confirmation of the right of the Epiſcopalians to the church 
lands in Vermont—He beſtowed offices upon thoſe who were agents in 
the ſeizures, and the adjudications of the federal court have ſince deter- 
mined fully, that the property could not be perverted from its original 
uſes in the hands of the Epiſcopalians. His ſilence was known, oblervel 
and improved by the foe, to lead to the ſeizure.— Evidence may be adduc- 
ed as preſumptive proof, that ſuch an event would never have taken place, 
had he ſhewn his oppoſition to it, or his care, that plunderers ſhould not ob- 
tain appointments ⁶ non „ 
Mr. Chipman, now a ſenator in congreſs, and lately a diſtri judge under 
Gen. Wathington's adminiftration, and Mr. Jacobs, the diftri& attorney, 
at the ſame period had principal ſhares in the ſeizure. It is probable 
the event would never have taken place, had theſe two gent lemen 
been filent.—Both of them wiſhed to obtain ſeats in congreſs, and this 
meaſure was to pave the way for their election, by making them popular, 
under the ſtandard of ſacrilege and irreligion. Mr, Chipman and Mr, 


Jacobs were reared and educated chiefly in the countries of Litchhi214, in 


Conne cticut and Berkſhire in Maſſachuſetts, thoſe theatres of controverſy, 
DIgorry and ſpiritual tyranny | 5 


Ir. Jacobs had married the daughter of one of the miniſters of Litch- 
held county. The bigotry and artifice taught there to gain power and 
wealth, followed theſe two men into Vermont, Mr. Jacobs was diſap- 
pointed as to a ſeat in congreſs, but Mr. Chipman obtained one in the 
ſenate, and the diploma of doctor of laws from Dartmouth college, in. 
conſequence of his proceedings on this occaſioo . 

Preſident Wheelock wanted ſome one to bear him company, and to pal- 
liate his wrong deſigns as to the church lands. The project of ſeizure, 
had originated many years before with him, bat had not ſucceeded, until: 
Meſſrs Allen, Chipman, Jacobs, Buck, Hitchcock and others ſecretly 
effected the meaſure, as is above ſtated. „ 


After the lapſe of about four years from the ſeizure, the cauſe Was 


(14) 


bronght before the federal court, judge Patterſon preſiding, when a full 


and complete deciſion was given in favor of the church. The trial was 


* 
* 


brought forward by the means of a ſuit commenced againſt the rector of 


Marcheſter in Vermont, to eje& him, unpon the law of the ſtate, but was 


_ appealed or refered to the national judiciary. Meſſrs. ſenator Chipman, 


Jacobs and the main body of the lawyers, were retained on the fide of 
thoſe who wiſhed to eject the rector and the church. With difficulty could 


the attorney for the church gain aſſiſtance. Previous to the day of trial, 


he offered a fee to engage Mr. ſenator Chipman as an aſſiſtant. He ex- 
cuſed himſelf, becauſe he was a member of the ſenate of the United States. 


But upon the opening of the court, Mr. Chipman appeared upon the op- 
Fu P fite fide, He endeavored to introduce and enforce the arguments he 


ad uſed before the legiſlature, which led to the ſeizure, The judge was 


_* obliged repeatedly to inform him, that theſe reaſons did not apply. And 


after a due. hearing, gave his charge to the jury, who ſoon brought in a 
verdict in favor of the church. All who attended on the occaſion acqui- 
eic-d in the deciſion of the court and jury, and the reaſoning of judge 


Patterſon. Thus, after thirty years altercation upon one of the moſt im- 


portant ſubjects which have been diſcuſſed in our courts, the glebes were 


pcrty had been numerous, obſtinate and perſevering. 8 


- During that period it is difficult to deſcribe the ſufferings of the clergy 
and people, and the inroads upon religion at large. To deſtroy its utes 
totally, was the wiſh of a large majority. The private treſpaſſers, ſome 
opulent ſpeculators and land jobbers; the colleges at Dartmouth and 


d eclared to belong to the church. The confederation to pervert the pro- 


Vermont; the independent or congregational clergy of New. England, at 
large, and their adherents, had confederated with the enemies of chriſti- 


anity in general, to pervert theſe glebes to private or other uſes. 
Ide Epiſcopal clergy, defeated in their plans and hopes, to obtain their 
bread from theſe lands, which were now chiefly und er cultivation, were 


_ 6bliged to leave their friends and cures ; They generally removed from 
their labors as the people were unable to ſupport them. 8 


Some ſought for an aſſylum in Canada But an act of the Britiſh Par- 


liament defeated their deſign. When the Engliſh biſhops were permitted 


to conſec rate biſhops for the ſtates, the act formed for the purpoſe, by a 
clauſe, prevented ſuch biſhops or clergymen ordained by them, from 


molding benefices within the limits of that nation.” Biſhop Mountain, 


the ſuperintendant of Canada—Governors Clarke, and Simcoe, chief- 
juſtice Smith and others, were conſulted as to Permitting the clergy of 
Vermont and the ſtates to exerciſe their functions. The people of Cana- 


da ſolicited their ſuperiors in church and ſta te, that they might have the 
beneſit of the labors of the American clergy. This could not be done. 


e-ordination could not be obtained. No qualifications, and no arrange- 


ments could evade this illiberal and unchriſtian effect of this act of the 
| Britiſn legiſlature. 0 | TOE, | 1 


Similar injuries have been done to the Epiſcopalians in New-Hampſhure, 


Maſſachuſetts, Rhode Aſland, Connecticut and New-York. The donati- 
ons of individuals by wills and authentic deeds, have been treſpaſſed upon, 


and perverted, without the ſhadow of lau, or even the pretence of right. 


In Vermont, the ſeizure was daringly and inſolently defended up on this 
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plea, © That if the legiſlature had not the right, it Had the power to f 


full ſeize.“ 3 2 . | > | 1 | TH 
The reſult of all the projects of the enemies to the church in Vermont, 


1 as to religion, is to root it out of the ſtate, in a principal degree. 'The _ | 
r of clergy of all orders have been diſtreſſed, however meritorious and worthy, | 
AE for their piety, learning and abilities. 1 „ 21 nm ” 
lan, The ſect called Edwardean, or the body known by the Illuminati, have 
of chiefly been the cauſe of this. Their ſtrides after wealth and power, have 

uld created foes to chriſtianity at large Some few others were joined with, 

rial, or prompted on by them; and in the iſſue none are ſer ven. 
. At this time, the conven ion of the Epiſcopal church and the cler 


and people in general, who belong to the church, are attempting to 
dr of bring the lands into uſe ; for the promoting of religion. Impedimeniss 
are frequently caſt in their way, by the froward, who are never to be 


bod ſatiated with war, ſecrilege and irreligion. „„ ” 
And The Epiſcopalians in Vermont and New-Hampſhire, are numerous, 
20.8 reſpectable for their virtues, and conſcientious adherence to their religi- 
qui- on. u rg WE Ld Wy CO 1 
dge Overpowered by violence and numbers, they have here been patient 


Be almoſt to tameneſs. They conſtantly paid large ſums to build and ſup- 
port Preſbyterian, or congregational meeting houles, in their reſpective 
neighbourhoods, but met with vexation, confu.jons and diſappointment in 
8 return. Peace and candor did not reſult from their love of order.. | 
Toy During theſe tranſactions, every effort, which a diſpoſition to avoid al- 
tercations and lawſuits could inſpire, was made on the part of the Epiſco- 
palians. They ſtated their ſituation and the condition of the Glebes to 


and their ſuperiors and brethren in other ſtates—They conſulted eminent ciyi- 
6.85 lians, converſed with coolneis with their foes, and addrefled many diſtin- 
Ut guiſhed characters, not of their community, whoſe prudence and ſtation 
het ought to have prompted to become patrons of juſtice, and to appear ſupe- 
Ben rior to the attempts of male volence, to injure others in their religious 
2a concerns; but without effect. It was too evident, that a general combi- 
rom nation to deſtroy, diſhearten and pillage Epiſcopalians, was a prevalent 
3 deſign among a part. VVV —— 
oe  Theinfluence of party was ſo great in the legiſlatures of Connecticut, 


New-Hampſtiüre and Vermont, the Epiſcopalians could not obtain the le- 
: gal and accuſtomed acts of incorporation, wnich were needful to defend 
their rights before the judicial courts. _ | | > | 


ls The ſociety in London for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, re- 
uet- ſigned its right to certain lots in way. Fred 43.4 to a body of men in 
y of that ſtate and Maſſachuſetts in truſt, aſſigning their uſes. Theſe were, that 

ns of the incumbent in the townſhips, for the time being; ſhould enjoy the in- 

| the come of the lands, but if there was none, that the ſum ſhould be divided 
85 in equal portions among ſuch towns and pariſhes as already had miiſ- 
. „ 5 | PO EEO EE * on 
the I) heſe truſtees petitioned the legiſlature for an act of incorporation, that 
Th they might gain poſſeſſion of the land, and provide for the ſupport of the 

e's _ clergy. This cond ñß ny ond pf 0 
wy W hen the people of New-Hampſhire found that the Glebes could not 
DON, be perverted by private fraud, or legiſlative influence, the Illuminati 
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influencing the treſpaſſers and the bigotted part of the community, to 
employ every artifice to retard and diſcourage the efforts, to bring them 
Into their proper uſes. Mr. Freeman of Hanover, in New-Hampfhire, a 


member of congreſs, was an active man on this occaſion. 


Ihe Epitcopalians in Vermont alfo petitioned the legiſlature for an act 
of incorporation, by which they might raiſe means to ſupport the clergy, 
but have not ſucceeded. . „„ : | 
Similar petitions have been granted by the lower houſe of Aſſembly in 
Connecticut, but the acts have, until laſt May, been negatived in the upper 
houſe. In this caſe the executors of wills were calling upon the Epiſcopa- 
Jians, to receive certain donations and bequeſts, in their hands, ſor the be- 
nefit of the clergy, and to give them authentic receipts—'This could not 
be done, becauſe the Epiſcopalians were not incorporated in a proper bo- 
dy, which was known in law; as authorized to receive monies or other 
property. x7, %% oe opal FT „ 
At the ſame time, every act of incorporation, which the congregational- 
iſts deviſed for their purpoſes, was granted in New-Hampſhire, Vermont, 
M aſſachuſetts and Conne icuut. 3 [= | 
The Epiicopal church in Portſmouth was liberally endowed as early in 
the year i640, with a Glebe purchaſed by the firſt ſettlers, and devoted to 
the uſe of that pariſh for ever, by a deed moſt accurately and carefully 
drawn, in all tie languages, then and now appropriate tothe Epiicopalians, 
A chapel and pariſh houſe were erected and a miniſter inducted. The 
government of Maſſachuſetts, which then had fraudulently extended its 
juriſdiction over the colony of New-Hampſhire, ſought to foil this effort to 
plant and endow a church. They contended with the church miniſter and 
his friends, and he removed to the Weſt-Indies. 'The pariſh becoming va- 


Cant, the puritans took poſſeſsion of this glebe, which conſiſted of twelve 


acres within the preſent town of Portſmouth, and of forty acres within one 
mile of it. „ 3 8 

Theſe puritans, appointed. to themſelves men whom they called war- 
dens, and attempted to form a congregation, officered as an Engliſh 
Church, and erected a meeting-houſe upon the Glebe, which remains as a 

monument of ſacrilege, in the center of chat town, unto this day. 


One of that congregation, who had retired to England during the late 
war, and offered to reduce the province of New-Hampſhire to its won- 


ted obedience to the Engliſh government, provided they would make him 


| governor of the province, allo deprived the preſent *Epilcopal pariſh in 
- -- Port{mouth, of a valuable real property, vequeataed by will to her uſe, 
and yet retains it. This man forfeited his parole with the Britiſh army, 
after his return to the ſtates, not long before the late peace, and had near- 


Iy involved all the priſoners of both armies, in this way, in the moſt ſe- 
rious and poignant diſtreſſes. Uunder the adminiſtration of general 
Waſhington, he obtained an appointment within the State's, government, 
with a ſalary of twenty-two hundred dollars a year. At che ſame time, he 


lought to defeat the deſign of the Epiſcopalians to recover the property of 


the church out of his pokeflion. He ſold this property to one of the moſt 
oppulent men in the town, that he might contederate with him an ex- 
tenfive family connection againſt the church. He had {ſworn to general 


| x Sullivan, that the church ſhouid never have a miniſter. And when he 


found that a ſuit was commenced, he .concerted a plan with the preſent 
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» 2 Wfecretary of the United States, to deſtroy the late rector of that pariſh, 
that the ſuit might not proceed, as it was brought according to law, in 
the rector s name. „%% 3 
Ys To produce all the facts and anecdotes in confirmation of what appears 
in every part of this book, would ſwell its fize beyond the deſigned li- 
mits. Some others are ſubjoined, in confirmation of the tyranny, which 
at this hour exiſts in full force, in New-England, to deſtroy our govern- 
ment, by undermining our religious liberties. To purſue the ſubject in 
be- all its windings, would be to preſent an important $ — to many national 
bo- Confining himſelf principally to the ſubject of expoſing the ſacrilegi- 
ous doings of a party, the writer ſubjoins the following information. 
It is to be remembered, that all theſe oppreſſions ſolely reſult from the 
determinations of a party, by war, ſacrilege, and public convulſions, to 
ecure all power and wealth into the hands of certain leading laymen, and 
of the Edwardean and congregational clergy. Their whole hiſtory pre- 


ſents in every page, proof upon proof, in corroboration of this aſſertion. 

ito Win every part of the northern ſtates, from the firſt ſettlement of the coun- 

ally try, theſe efforts have been conſtant and frequent. In the city of New- 

ans. Vork, the glebes of Trinity Church have been aſſaulted, and at Johnſ- _ 
The town, a colony from Scotland, which emigrated ſince the late peacz, intag 
| 115 What ſtate, took poſleſlion of the church and glebe, and obſtinately held | 
to them by means of every art and tyranny, until the legiſlature interfered 
and and ordered them to be reſtored to the Epiſcopalian 
bra A notable ſpecimen of the artifice uſed to gain private property, by 


one preſident of Cambridge college, as paſſing under his obſervation. 
| Governor Wentworth, of ew-Flampſhire, ardently wiſhed to promote 


he proſperity of that colony, or province, by introducing ſettlers and 
lin B:fording them the means of gaining education for their ſons, and religious 
as 2 finſtruction for themſelves and their families. He gave a charter accord- 


_ Þogly for founding Dartmouth College. Many wile and pious men in the 
late Engliſh: nation, followed his example and endowed it. The governor 
© [himſelf was a proprietor of a lot of tive hundred acres, part of the preſent 
him Fvillage of Dreſden, ang townſhip of Hanover. Prefident Wheelock pre- 
h in Failed upon the governor to beſtow this lot upon the college. But no 


uſe, Fooner had he gaingd the deed, than Dr. Wheelock led the truſtees to, 
MY, Exchange with him, for a lot at a diſtance, This lot of the governor's | 
al Fhus became the property of prefident Wheelock. This increaſed in va- 

ſt ſe- ue, as it is near the college, and the lot exchanged for it is very inferior. 
neral J The books of divinity given in England for ſtudents in the college, to 
nent, Pr. Wheelock, N fold atterwards to the neighbouring farmers. Innu- 
e, he Herable inſtances of this kind took place in other parts of thoſe ſtates, in 
ty of , vhich the 2 and agents in benevolent deſigns enriched them- 
moſt F:1yes out o Charitable donations, = | 


a eX" To further ſuch meaſures, the Illuminati in their ſermons, pcayers and. 
onverſation, uſe every artifice to excite and perpetuate prejudices againſt, 

ll who are not enrolled with them, and engaged to further their plans. 
relent Fl hey. have uncharitably held them up before religious aſſemblies, as ob- 
0x10us to the wrath of the Almighty, 25 mere ſpeculative opinions. The 


:ſpouſing public meaſures, is exhibited in a ſtory often told by the lat 
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meeting houſes in Boſton, TNT N 1 
In Yale College, Pailey's philoſophy is ſtudied as a claflic. At a reci. 
tation upon that part which relates to forms of prayer, preſident 1 
heard the claſs through; after which, one of them appealed to him for his 


copalians, ſet forms of prayer at ridicule, and anſwered his purpoſe to 
Feat Pailey by folly. The learned preſident, and the diſtreſſed patient 
all expreſſed their 1gnoraace. The proviſion of the prayer-book is am- 


_ guilty of a great fault, in neglecting to be poſſeſſed of his companion and 
manual of devotions, at all times and all occaftions. ® 9 9 55 


with the rights, crecds, devotions and practices of all denominations of 
Chriſtians, before their pupils. | 2 „„ e 


church of Rome is conſtantly called Anti-Chrift. Thoufands are doomed 
to eternal perdition in their explanations of the doctrines of election, pre- 
deſtination, and reprobation. It is frequently aſſerted in pulpits, that in- 


fants are now in hell, not a ſpan long. 


- Such impiety and uncharitableneſs is conſtantly exhibited. To root 
out every peculiarity, rite, ceremony, and cuſtom of others, is a conſtant 


aim among their champions. Oppoſing gowns, ſurplices, and clerical 
Habits, the preſent preſident of Yale College, when he became a preacher, 


appeared in the pulpits with ruffles, a garnet coloured coat and white un- 
der dreſs. He is aped in this ſingularity by young candidates now. At 
this time however, many of his order of miniſters wear black gowns, and 


the celebrated Dr. Stiles confeſſed that the puritans went too far, when 
they baniſhed the ſurplice, the linen gar ment of Aaron from the uſe of the 
clegy. Notwithſtanding the former rancors and declamations againſt 


the uſe of organs in religious aſſemblies, ſuch are introduced into the 


opinion upon the ſubject. This was given, as decent for thoſe who liked 


the cuſtom : He confeſſed that a large part of the apparent extempore 
| 3 were repeated memoriter— that this was not his own practice.— 


He concluded by repeating a ſtory: A perſon who had broken his 


leg ſent for an Epiſcopal clergyman to pray with him on the occaſion, 

and called upon this miniſter to attend ſo ſolemn an office, but, finding 
no collect for his purpoſe, he declined this duty. Upon which, according 
to preſident Dwight, the layman abandoned the miniſter, who had not 


prayers for all occaſions.” The peculiar manner in which preſident 
wight told the ſtory raiſed the laugh in preſence of ſome ſons of 1 4 
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ple; the invention of the parſon muſt have been barren, and he was 


In this idle method do the inſtructors in the northern colleges, ſport 


Of the ſame kind of procedure, and with the ſame ſpirit of malevolence, 


the deluſions and miſrepreſentations of Robinſon and Barneiul have been 
detailed by Doctors Dwight, Morſe, and the Illuminati in general. The 
American bigots have made themſelves acceflary to the miſtakes of theſe 


Europeans, in order to gain a new field for clamor and public diſcuffion, 
| Mp - „ WMS 7 . Gas $4 TR} 


before the credulous. © 


Doctor Morſe has been detected and undeceived by his friend and cor- 
reſpondent, at Hamburg. The preſident of Yale College, and the clergy 


of New-England, gave great vogue to the miſrepreſentations of Robm- 


ſon ; and in turn the tyrannies of the American Illuminati are brought to 
view. Theſe have been publiſhed under the obſervation of Dr. Dwight, 


and within the ſtate in which he reſides. He had received private letters 
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1 
printed pamphlets, and newſpaper productions, in abundant proof of the 
attempts on his part to deſtroy the liberty and government of this coun- 
try. Te has been called upon to defend his proceeding, and has not 
done it. „ e | 5 

The falacies of Dr. Morſe, in his American Geography, and the at- 
tempt to exalt the party, with which he is aſſociated, upon the ruins of 


candor, truth and liberty, have been exhibited to him. He confeſſed his | ; 
error in part. This is to be expected again at his hands, and at the hands 


of Dr. Dwight. | 


Prejudices and deluſions of this kind, half plunged us into the war of _ i 
1775, with England. The ſame practices brought us into a ſhare of te 


preſent confuſions of Europe. And theſe doings of Doctors Dwight and 
Morſe, concerning the Illuminati, have nearly engaged us in a civil war 
at home. They have diſturbed our councils, excited feuds among our 
fellow citizens, and degraded our religion. e 
An equally ſerious conſideration is, when we have ſuch proofs of the 
inveteracy of a party, under the ſanction of promoting religion, who have 


* 


aſſumed an influence in political affairs alſo; it becomes us conſcienti- 1 


ouſly to ward off future infringements. If that period ſhould arrive, when 
ſuch a band of politicians and religioniſts ſhould confederate with ſome 
uiurper, who would wiſh to place himſelf at the head of this nation, as a 


"monarch, obedience to Hs religious, as well as H 1s political opinions, 


would be demanded. The confederacy would obtain double energy, and 
all the horrors of deſpotiſm multiply from the nefarious proceedings of 
ſuch a bod. . f e 


The deluſion would be more formidable, and ſucceſsful, as ambition 4 


would borrow the ſacred garb of a religion promoting benevolence and 
peace, to plunge us into broils and wars, to provide for placemen and ad. 


herents. The pulpit and ſword would be confederated, on the ſide of 2 g 
church and ſtate: The leading minds and moſt influential characters 


„among the clergy, will then be courted, and the views of youth in this 


« department will be turned on thoſe men; and the road to promotion 


4 


*« and employment in the church will be obſtructed aganinſt ſuch as will 1 
* not worſhip the general idol.“ RN e 


d the Defence of the Conſtitution of the United States, by Jobs © 
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